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I will begin these hearings by saying a few words about their scope and 
purposee The House Committee on the Judiciary is debatting the question 
of whether or not the Japanese migrant labor program should be extended 
or enlarged. And this subcommittee has been appointed for the purpose 
of exploring this # question and reporting back to the committee as a 
whole. The other member of the committee, Representative Rogers, Democrat 
of Colorado, had to fly back to Washington and can't be here todaye We 
have already held hearings in San Francisco and in the Coachella Valley{ 
We have conducted insepctions of camps and had conferences with growers 
in the San Diego and Salinas arease We are interested in finding out 
not oniy how the Japanese Program works but also the operation of the 
Mexican-National Program since the two are closely tied together, 


In our investigations up to this point, we have found out a good deal 
about who wants foreign labor, who doesn't, and why. We have had testi- 
mony from farmers, from organized labor, from the United States Department 
of Labor, and from some of the workers themselves, We have found that 
all of the farmers and farmer$! representatives are in favor of the 
foreign labor programs, Many of them want to increase and speed up the 
Japanese Program. In every case the witnesses for organized labor have 
opposed the Japanese Program, they calim it depresses wages; they claim 
that the living conditions of the Japanese are unsatisfactory; they 

Claim that the agreement under which the Japanese Program operates lacks 
many of the safeguards of Public Law 78 under which the Mexican program 
operates. Now in all fairness, I feel I mst point out that these labor 
witnesses have failed to cite a single specific complaint from a worker 5 
and the workers that we, ourselves, have talked with have likewise failed 
to mention a single complaint. 


There are 786 Japanese nationals currently working in California under 
the migrant program. The present treaty provides for a quota of 1,000, 
we are informed that this will very shortly be entirely filled. The 
workers are skilled and experienced agricultural workers, who are care~ 
fully selected before coming to this country. Most of them, I understand 
are singles They are young men who want to come to this country to make 
a little money and to learn our ways of raising crops, and then returning 
to their own farms in rural Japane It seems that the reason why we have 
this Japanese Program is that there are substantial grounds for believéng 
that we may encounter increasing difficulty in getting enough Mexican 
workers. I might say finally, that representatives of both the United 
States and the Japanese governments have informed the committee,informally, 


ae 


that they favor the’ Japanese Program and can recommend no significant 
ways in which it should be modified. 


Now, our first witness of the day is Mr. Edward F, Hayes, Chief of the 
Farm Placement Section, California State Department of Employment. 

Mr. Hayes do you have a prepared statement, or may we begin by asking 
you questions? 


You may fire away. 


Would you explain for the committee the functions of the Farm Placement 
Service in California? 


The role of the Farm Placement Service is, first and foremost, to see 

that xk no crops in California go unharvested because of lack of labor. 
So, what we do first of all is make surveys of the need for labor in all 
crops and in all areas and at all times of the year. When I say labor 

I mean labor periode It is not our job to try to push one kind of labor 
as against another. After we make this z initial survey we make an 
estimate of the number of domestic workers who will be available in each 
crop and area and seasone Only when there is a gap between the two 
figures, that is the overall need and the avaialbe domestics do we get 
mixed up in the Mexican-National Program. The gap between the two figures 
can only be filled at the present time by the use of braceros. So, 

every six months we send our data to the United States Department of Labor 
indicating the anticiapted shortage of domestic workers and we receive 
from the United States Department of Labor a, what they call a 'ceiling", 
that is the maximum number of braceros who can be brought to a given 

area at a given time for a given type of activity. 


HILLINGS : You place domestic workers, do you not? 


HAYES: That is correct. That is actually our primary job. This business of the 
nationals is only something that was tacked onto our job when domestic 
workers began to get scarce. Our primary job is to place all the willing 
and able domestic workers who come in to us in jobs for which they are 
qualified. Of course, sometimes they don't come in to us, and in that 
event there is not much we can do to help them. Other times they may be 
max unqualified for the work or unwilling to perform certain types of work; 
so we have our problems. 


HILLINGS: Do you also set the wages? 


No, sir. We only determine what is the wage and when we determine the 
prevailing wage in a certain area for a certain crop that is the prefailing 
wage for domestics, then that is the wage which Mexican-Nationals must 

be paid, and it is up to the United States Department of Labor compliance 
officers to see that it is. 


HILLINGS: Ernesto Galarza in San Francisco charged that the State Farm Placement 
Service is in collusion with employers in setting wages. Do you have 
anything to say about that? 
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It's untrue. Last year we had several complaints from farmers that 

our wage finding was unfair to them, that it was too high. Well, they 
have a source of appeal, they complained to the United States Department 
of Labor which conducted an investigation and in ever case, so far, 

has upheld our finding; there were three such cases last year. 


The State Federation of Labor had a witness in San Francisco who pointed 
out that there is considerable unemployment in California at the present 
time; about 250,000 I believe is the figure. Why can't some of these 
people be used instead of braceros? 


I have some figures right here on this point, Of thosex roughly 

250,000 only 2,000 mentioned farm work as their occupation. Now,xe we 
would like nothing more than to see all 2,000 of those unemployed 

farm workers out on the jobe We have gone to a great deal of trouble 

in fact to lure some of them off unemployment rolls and out into the 
fields, We have advertised mmm on the radio and in the newspapers, and 
tried everything we could think of and we still can not fill the jobs 
with domestics. There are various reasons for this. Some of those 
domestics are what you might call specialists, they are waiting for 
their special crop to come in; they are unwilling or unable to perform 
other types of farm labor. Another thing is that Caucasihs find it 
impossibe to work in the peat land in k the Delta country of San Joaquin 
and Yolo Valleys; this particular kind of dirt causes rash in x=pex 
people with fair skins. Another reason is to put it very frankly, that 
thinning sugar beets, which is a big activity at this time of year and 
harvesting lettuce and celery, which are also current activities are 
stoop labor operations which most people find very hard and very unpleasant. 
If 2,000 domestic farm workers aren't willing to do this type of work 
we have to bring in 2,000 nationals or lose our crops. 


HILLINGS: How many nationals are there in the state at the present time? 

HAY ES: At present there are 3,000 nationals and we need every one of them. 
HILLINGS : What is the total demand for farm labor in California? 

HAY ES: It runs between 100,000 and 500,000 at the peak of the season. 


HILLINGS: Is there really a shortage of workers to fill this demand? 


HAYES: There would be if it weren't for the braceros. 


HILLINGS: Well now, some people say that this is not a good thing, that California 
agriculture is dependent upon foreign labor, the implication is that it 
is completely dependent. Would you agree with this? 


HAYES: At the peak perhaps. ik» Twenty per cent of our farm labor last year was 
foreign, I think that answers the question. 
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With the growth of California's population do you feel that the need 
for x farm laborers will increase? 


Yes, we will have to raise more food to fee the increased population 

and this means more hand labor will be required. I say this because 

of the peculiar type of crops that we raise here in California. 
Naturally a lot of our problems would be solved if these operations 
could be mechanized, and people are working on it. But I don't see 

how it is going to be possible to mechanize widely except in picking 
cotton. Our biggest crops such as asparagus, tomatoes, other vegetables, 
and many different types of soft fruits such as peaches, pears, and 

figs, and so forth must have hand labor; it is simply not possible to 
harvest them by machines. 


What is the average wage in California agriculture? 


You can't really speak of a state wide average, there is considerable 
variation. San Diego and Imperial counties pay 70¢ for hourly work 
which is the lowest you will find anywhere in the state. In some of 
the counties farther north you will find hourly wages up to $1.25. 
Piece work pays even better -- up to $20 a day being quite common. 


What would a farmer do if he was employing foreign labor, either Mexican 
or Japanese, and a domestic worker came along and asked for a job? 


He must hire domestics that we &# refer to him if he has unfilled jobs 
or jobs that are filled by foreign workers. If a grower is a member 
of an association of growers he may refer the domestics to some other 
member of the association or he may take on the domestics and transfer 
his nationals to some other member of the association, or if the 
domestics are not qualified to do the work then within the law the 
employer may turn down the domestics and retain his who are qualified. 


In general would you say that Mexican-Nationals w are more qualified 
than domestics in the sense of being more reliable and so forth? 


I couldn't make a statement on that. Some are some aren't. 


Is it true that some people claim that the use of foreign labor has the 
effect of depressing farm wages? 


I don't see how it possibly could since we use the standard of the pre- 
vailing wage. In other words, the wage that was being paid before the 
national came on the scene in the first place. I will admit that if we 
used the standard of the minimum wage that is provided for in the 
treaty that governs the Mexican-National Program that this would 
represent a downgrading or depressing of wages.xm In California the 
minimum wage is 50¢ an hour, but you see this was established in order 
to protect the braceros in areas like Texas and Arkansas where, perhaps, 
the prevailing wage was only 35¢ an hour. In other words, the Mexican- 
National Program has tended to raise wages in these areas and has 
helped the domestic worker as well as the national. 
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Is it true as some people claim, that braceros are treated like peons 
while they are in this country? 


I have seen some camps that definitely needed cleaning up, but in general 
conditions are good. The braceros are not abused. I know of farmers 


who take their nationals to church on Sundays, for example, which is 
something they don't have to do but they are doing it anyway. As a 
general thing I would say that althoug the Mexican-National may have 
been a peon in Mexico he is not treated like apg a peon in this country. 


Who pays for the food in the foreign labor programs? 

The Japanese and Mexican-Nationals both pay $1.75 per day for their food. 
Any complaints about the food? 

Not from the Japanese? 

Any complaints from the Mexican-Nationals? 


Well, here you are getting into an area that I am not too familiar with. 
The Farm Placement Service has absolutely no jurisdication over these 
aspects of the Bracero Program. We do, however, fill the same role in 
the Japanese Program that the United States Deparment of Labor fills 
with the Mexican program; I should say we fill this role of compliance 
together with the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Now, these Japanese-Nationals are here under three year contracts, is 
that correct? 


In a sense three years is the maximum. Technically, however, they. are 
here under six months! contracts which are subject to extension. A 
worker may be sent back after one of these six months' periods; although 
we expect all of them will be needed for the entire three years. 


This brings up the interesting question of the future of the foreign 
labor programs and of farm labor in general, will we continue to need 
foreign labor? 


I expect we will continue to need them as long as present economic 
conditions in the United States continue. If there is a depression 

the farm labor situation, as well as a lot of other situations, is going 
to change; but I am sure we all hope and pray that there is no depression. 
And so long as this is the case, we will have to have foreign labor 

to help with our crops. 

Wk How was the figure of 1,000 Japanese-Nationals arrived at? Is this 
more than the growers really need or is it less than they need? 


The request for 1,000 Japanese was approved as a ceiling for the year 
1956, after careful investigations by ourselves and the United States 
Department of Labor. Now, the growers in the Coachella Valley tell 

me that they can use 500 more Japanese. Other growers scattered 
throughout the state say they want 1,000 more than they presently have. 
This would be a total then of 2,500 Japanese, however, the United States 
Department of Labor hasn't yet approved any expansion beyond the ceiling 
of 1,000, and we can't make a move until the Secretary of Labor gives 

us the green light. 
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In your estimation should the program be expanded? 


All I can say is that we want to get California's crops harvested 
without prejudice as to the source of labor. If the growers are 
correct in saying that they need 1,500 more workersy then they can 
get either from the Mexican Program or from domestic sources, then 
I say they should have them. Speaking purely personally, I prefer 
the Mexican Program because it is more convenient. After several 
years we have it to a point where it is a smooth running operation; 
but my personal preference doesn't really enter the picture. 


Is it true that the Japanese Program is preferred by the growers because 
the worker in this program has to pay for his own transportation? 


No, I don't believe so. It is true that under the Mexican Program 

the employer or the employer's association has to pay for transportation 
but this averages out to be only $15 or $20 per man round trip, even in 
areas up in the Sacramento Valley which are quite a way's from the 
border. I don't believe that transportation costs are a decisive 

factor or are going to be a decisive factor in the future of these two 
programs. 


Has any racial prejudice risen in connection with the use of Japanese 
labor? 


No. To be very honest with you we feared that there would be racial 
tensions because of the history of Japanese labor in California, but 
I am happy to say that our fears have not been realized. We don't 
know of any single instance in which there have been unhappy racial 
feelings. 


How do the Japanese get along with the Mexican braceros? 


Well, we don't combine the crews, so there isn't much g contact. 

But, I will say this, most of the foremen of the Japanese crews are of 
Mexican ancestry and the foremen and their crews get along just fine 
together. 


Do the Japanese workers speak English? 


For the most part they do not speak itx wWhen they arrive, although 
they understand enough English to be able to carry out the instructions 
of the crew leaders. The growers frequently make arrangements so that 
the Japanese are able to go to night-school in nearby communities to 
improve their English and the men frequently take advantage of these 
arrangements. 


Do the Japanese workers mingle with the community at all? 


They are free men they can go where they like and do as they like. 


HILLINGS: 
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Is there ever any trouble between the Japanese and the Filipinos? 


Absolutely none that I know of, 


I can't resist saying at this point that I am tremendstously impressed 
by the laék of racial tensions in California as illustrated by the 

way in which these foreign labor programs work. I think we have every 
right to be proud of our race relations, I think we are a good example 
of what could be done elsewhere but frequently has not been done. 

Now then, Mr. Hayes, we have the complaint made before this committee 
that this Japanese Program is a device set up to bring pressure upon 
the Mexican authorities so that they won't demand extensive revisions 
in the present Bracero Program, do you believe there is any truth in 
this? 


I am personally acquainted with most of the Mexican Consuls in California, 
presumably they reflect the opinions which authorities in Mexico may 

hold; and all I can say in answer to your question is that none of these 
Consuls have ever indicated to me in any way that the Japanese Program 

is a sort of club hanging over their heads. 


Are there any wetbacks in California at the present time? 


There are a few, but nothing at all compared to what there were before 
the Bracero Program. In 1956, a total of approximately 20,000 wetbacks 
were apprehended in California, but only 1) per cent of these were 
working in agriculture at the time they were apprehended. You can see 
what a change this is from the former situation. In general, I would 
say that California farmers are appreciative of what the Immigration 

and Naturalization Service has been g doing since 195), they are now 
cooperating wholeheartedly with the Border Patrol and are refusing to 
hire wetbacks. 


If the Bracero Program were drastically cut down for one reason or 
anoter would the wetbacks come back in large numbers do you think? 


Well, if I were an employer I would look for labor somewhere. 


I understand that there is another way in which Mexican-Nationals may 
come into this country to do farm work, and that is through the Form 
I-151 system, the so called crossing card system. Are there any 
large number of Mexican-Nationals coming in on this basis? 


Only a few hundred in Imperial and San Diego counties. 


The Consul for the committeemay have a question or two, I am sorry I 

forgot to introduce him at the beginning of the session. Mr. William 

Le Price, am a Los Angeles attorney I have known for many years is the 
special consul for the committee. Any questions, Bill? 


I am still interested in this question about the domestic farm workers 
who are unemployed, could you tell me how many such workers you EE 
placed last year? 
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Last year we placed a total of about 750,000 domestics in farm jobs. 

I would like to point out that even at the peak of the } X 

bracero influx, which is in September and October, that we had 20,000 
jobs going begging; these were jobs that at the beginning of the season 
we thought we would be able to fill with domestics but we weren't, and 
so we were simply caught short of help. Since I already indicated 

it is almost impossible to bring in nationals at the last minute, you 
have to receive your certification from the Secretary of Labor six 
months in advance. 


What is the minimum number of braceros that you have in the state of 
California at any one time? 


In the past year the minimum has been about 29,000. Before the Korean 
War broke out in 1950, we got down as low as 3,000 nationals during 
slack seasons, but the figure has never been below 2,00 at any time 
since then. 


Do you have any final comments to make about the Japanese Program, 
is the program fully satisfactory as far as you are concerned? 


Yes, sir. 


Thank you, Mr. Hayes. Our next witness is Mr. J. J. Miller, Secretary- 
Manager, California Farm Labor Association. First of all,Mr. Miller, 
would you please tell us something about your Association. 


The California Farm Labor Association is composed of growers who use 
supplemental labor either Mexican or Japanese. We have between 90 and 
100 members, and I should have said to start with, x that our members 
are from south of the Tehachapi Mountains entirely. 


At San Francisco, Dr. Galarza charged that there is no such thing as 
the prevailing wage, that this is actually determined in advance of the 
season by the growers themselves; do you have any reply to that? 


Yes, I would like to point out that the farmer is x not in the position 
of producer of durable goods. He is in an extremely unstable industry, 
he can not anticipate accurately his costs or his income. Furthermore, 
I would like to point out that California farmers are paying $100 a 
month above the U.S. average in farm wages. The average wages in 
California with housing are $255 per month;xmxkke in the west north- 
central states the average is $158 a month with room and board; the 
average in Californaa is $196 a month and $122 a month in the west 
north-central states. There is a similiar spread in the hourly wages 
so I would say that far from holding down wages we in California xm are 
tending to boost them since we are in the lead of the rest of the 
country in this respect. 


How do you handle grievances? 


The braceros have several avenues for registering any complaints that 
they may have. First, they may contact a United States Department of 
Labor compliance officer; second, they may contact the nearest Mexican 
Consul; third, they may take it to the Secretary of Labor himself; ;the 
latter, incidentally, has the power to blacklist an employer, to forbid 
him to receive any more nationals if he is guilty of serious and 
contiuned abusese 
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HILLINGS: How about grievances in the Japanese Program? 


MILLER: To tell you the truth, Congressman, I have heard no complaints whatever 
from anybody involved in this program even though I have tried diligently 
to find them. 


HILLINGS : What does your Association do in the event of a complaint? 
MILLER s The Association as such does not handle complaints, however, if something 


of this sort came to my attention I would certainly refer it to the 
proper authorities. 


HILLINGS: Could you tell us something about the nature abit the braceros! complaints? 


MILLER: All in all there have been very few complaints, There have been a few 
regarding food, but I mst stress the fact that these have certainly 
been in the minority. 


HILLINGSs Well, were these few cases rectified? 


MILLER : When there was grounds for the complaints, yes. In many cases, however, 
investigation has proved that the complaints were without foundation. 
Whenever you have a large number like this, there are bound to be 'gripes'; 
this is true in the U.eS. Army, it is true in the Bracero Program. 


HILLINGS: Have you seen amy evidence of racial prejudice or discrimination in 
connection with either the Mexican or Japanese program? 


Yo, sir, absolutely none. 


Is it true that the Japanese Brogram may someday replace the Mexican 
Program? 


MILLER : I can say to you, Congressman, that I have never heard such a possibility 
mentioned, and if it was in anybody's mind, I think I am in a good 
position to know about it because I was a member of the committee which 
planned the Japanese Program in the first place. The Mexican Program 
is a fine and efficient program, I am sure everybody connected with it 
agrees with me when I say thiss but, we mst be alert to the fact that 
the economy of Mexico, particularly the agriculture of Mexico, is 
w expanding by leaps and bounds, We must be aware of the possibility 
that at some future date Mexican workers may not want to come up to the 
United States. It is for this reason, and this reason alone, that the 
Japenese Program was instituted, it is a 'pilot' program only and 
should be, and I hope will be kept alive on that basis. The only reason 
for its existence is this possibility that I mentioned, if this possibility 
came about and we hadn't prepared for it, our agriculture would be in 
@ sad waye 


We had a complaint,in our hearings in the Coachella Valtey, that braceros 
weren't allowed contracts long enough to learn the fine points o 
harvesting dates. This was a complaint from some of the date growers 

in the are who told us that minm it may take months for a man to become 
expert at this work. Now, I understand that the Japanese contracts are 
for a longer period than the Mexicans' contracts, do you feel that the 
Japanese Program is an improvement in this regard? 
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That is a specialized situation down there and what those growers say 
may well be true; but, in most crops I have not heard complaints of 
this sort from the farmers. 


Are there any problems of law enforcement so far as the foreign workers 
are concerned? 


I have been interested in this point myself, I have contacted the Sheriffs 
in Ventura County, Orange County, and other counties in which we have 
member associations and they have all told me substantially the same 
thing: it appears that the braceros are far better behaved than our own 
citizens, they are a credit to their own country, and I say that in all 
sincertty. 


PRICE: I might add, Mr. Miller, that I have done a little investigation on this 
point myselve and I have found that the same thing is true of the 
Japanese workers. Not one single Japanese contract laborer has been 
deported for misconduct during this program. Now then, Mr. Miller, 
couhd you tell us a little about the methods by which the foreign 
workers are paid; by that I mean mechanisms rather than quantity? 


MILLER: Some associations pay their workers by check; some, but not so many, 
pay in cash; some pay weekly and some pay bi-weekly. Then, there are 
of course, deductions for food in both the Mexican and Japanese programs 
$1.75 per day per man, and in the Japanese Program there are also de- 
ductions for transportation and for the Welfare Fund. 


What is this Welfare Fund? 


Five per cent of the men's pay is set aside and placed in a pool in 
order that the men will have something to draw on if they have to 
return to Japan because of a family emergency. For example, let us say 
that a man has worked in this country only a few months and hasn't yet 
saved enough to pay for his way back and he becomes unhappy about the 
program and wants to terminate his contract, he may do so at any time, 
and the Welfare Fund is a means of guaramteeing that he can return 

home and not go heavily into debt and not become a public charge. 

As far as I know,X however, no worker has \eakxa yet asked to have his 
contract terminated. 


PRICE: Are there deductions for taxes? 

MILLER : I do not believe so. 
kk Then, since they are earning at the prevailing rate, for domestics 
their take-home pay is more than a domestic worker&s would be,is that 


correct. 


In that respect, yeSe 
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Now, we have been told by some witnesses that the Japanese worker has 
to work many months simply to pay for his & transportation before he 
can start saving any money. Some people feel that this makes the 
Japanese Program a form of endentured servitude or peonage, what do you 
Think about this, Mr. Miller? 


These people exaggerate greatly, I do not agree with them at all. As I 
have already said the Welfare Fund takes care of their transportation 
if any reasons of hardship arise. 


How many states are using Japanese contract worker at the present time? 
Only California. 
Why do you suppose that is? 


I would say due to the peculiar nature of our crops which requre an 
unusually large amout of stopp labor, and due to the fact that the 
Japanese=Nationals are peculiarly well adapted to working in these 
types of crops. It is the same type of work that they are accustomed 
to doing in Japan. 


Have any other states expressed any interest in participating in the 
Japanese Program in the future? 


Yes, growers in the region of Texas around El Paso have said they 

would like to try Japanese on an experimental basis. So far ap I 

know these are the only growers outside of California who = expressed 
a definite interest up to the present sxixemx time. 


Do you have any recommendations as to the future conduct of the 
Japanese Program? Would you suggest any changes in the program? 


No, so far as I am aware, everything is going smoothly. I will say, 
however, just to complete the record, that at the present time our 
Association has no Japanese workers although we expect to have some 
contracted in the fairly near future. 


Thank you very much. Our next witness is Ernesto Galarza of the 
National Agricultural Workers' Union. Mr. Galarza testified at the 
San Francisco hearings day before yesterday, but he notified the 
committee that he wished to offer additional testimony and we have 
permitted him to do sO. 


I appear here today on behalf of the California State Federation of 
Labor, with headquarters in Ban Francisco. I shall not take up much 
of your time, Mr. Chairman. I wish only to file with the committee 
materials which bear on three points which were brought up in the 
San Francisco hearings; I tm trust that these materials will be made 
part of the committee record. Firstly, I wish to file a set of 
documents which bear directly on the point we made in San Francisco 
which was disputed by Mr. Zuckerman in the afternoon, I refer to our 
contention that wages are set in get-togethers of the growers which 
take place well in advance of the season, I shall not comment upon 
this point, but shall menzely let these documents speak for themselves. 
(continued on following page) 
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GALARZA: Secondly, concerning the matter of the prevailing wage, I wish to 

(con't. ) take direct issue with Mr. Hayes and his testimony of this morning-- 
that there is such a thing as a prevailing wage and furthermore that 
it is adequate. We have distributed a statement on this point to the 
press and I am now filing with your committe a copy of this statement. 
I might just point out in passing, Mr. Chairman, that our union has 
a standing offer of a $50 reward for anyone who can prove the validity 
of the what is called the prevailing wage; incidentally, that $50, Mr. 
Chairman, is in cash. Thirdly, I should like to file with the committee 
a copy of a study which I made, a report which I have prepared on ke 
the Bracero Program in general, this report is entitled "Strangers In 
Our Fields". 


These materials will go into the record. There is just one question I 
should like to ask you Mr. Galarza, which I didn't have a chance to in 
the San Francisco hearings. In your estimation is the Bracero Program 
better, or worse, or about the same as the Japanese Program? 


There is an important distinction between the two programs which most 
people are unaware of. The Mexacan-National program has the status of 
a treaty; it is part of the law of the land and to this exxke Exe 
extent it has enforceable gaarantees, paper guarantesz at least. The 
Japanese Program is quite different. It is based solely on a private 
agreement bewween growers and an agent or a group representing the 
Japanese government. It does not even have the paper guarantees of the 
Bracero Program so far as legal effect is concerned. This, the State 
Federation of Labor feels is regression. I think that answers your 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


HILLINGS: Yes, it does. Thank you very much, Mr. Galarza. Our next witness is 
the Reverend Donald McDonnell. Would you tell us whom you represent, sir? 


McDONNELL: I am speaking here today as the regional director of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. I am director in California, which is Region No. 11 
of the conference. 


HILLINGS: What is the Catholic Rural Life Conference? 

McDONNELL: This is a group which is concerned with the application of the churches' 
teachings on social justice to life on the land. You might gall it a 
group which is concerned with practical rural sociology. 

HILLINGS : What area does the Conference cover? 

McDONNELL: It is a national organization. 

HILLINGS : Is it an official agency of the church? 


McDONNELL: YeSe 


HILLINGS : Do you have a statement there you would like to read? 


McDONNELL: If I may. 


HILLINGS: You may proceede 


McDONNELL: 


HILLINGS: 


nian 


I shall simply summarize a statement on the Japanese Program which was 
adopted at the most recent national meeting of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. This statement calls for a large increase in the legal 
quota of immigration from Japan. The statement points to the sxexknenk 
tremendous over population in Japan resukting in the most desparate 
sort of povetry, and resulting, among other things, in the fact that 
there are two million abortions being performed in Japan every year. 
We wouldn't deny Japanese workers the right to come into this country, 
but we maintain that their entry should be as free men entitled to 
hacwmextxkizems remain here and become citizens if they wksmst wished, 
rather than as contract laborers who are denied these rights. We also 
maintain that wives and children should accompany the men in cases 
where they are married and have families; and we maintain further that 
these dependents should come without quota. We vigorously oppose a 
program where under men are brought in as servants without hope of 
remaining to share in the fruits of their labors. We oppose this 
program wherein men are brought in only to add to the profits of people 
who would bitterly reject their coming in as equals and brothers. We 
feel that both the Japanese and Mexican programs take advantage of the 
desperate financial situation of foreigners. We feel that this is 
dishonest, vicious, pernicious, and altogether unworthy of us. We 
draw distinction between investment farmers and the farmers who work 
their own land; it is the former who are using virtually all the 
foreign labor in the country and who are responsible for the existence 
of these programs in the first place. To conclude, I will quote from 
a passage in a statement prepared by the 3l:th annual convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, South Dakota, October, 1956. 
This statement is entitled "A Program For The Family Farm": 

"A most serious blight on farm life today continues to be the 
unconscionable exploitation of migratory and imported labor, 
particularly by the factories in the field. The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference has always held and again 
reasserts: 

1. That farm work is an honorable occupation not only for 
the owner of land or crop but also for the hired labor. 

2.e That agricultural employment should offer the farm 
worker substantially the same standard of life as 
other essential occupations, and that that standard must 
be promoted and protected by law. 
That the right of the agricultural worker to family life 
must be respected. 
That agricultural workers have the right and the duty 
to form their own free associations and unions as the 
means of fulfilling their responsibility to live according 
to the dignity of their own nature, to care for the bodily 
and spiritual needs of their family, and to carry out 
their obligations to the occupation in which they work 
and to the community in which they live,' 


Well, now Father, you make this sound as though it is all pretty bad. 
Do you have any direct evidence of exploitation in any way of the 
foreign labor px programs? 
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When we refer to exploitation, we refer to a basic type of inhumanity 
that is built up into the system. We aren't necessarily talking about 
things like wages, and housing, and food, important as this may be in 
their own place. But, what we have in mind is something more fundamental 
than thise A man should only have to give eight or ten hours a day of 
his life to his employer, but these foreign laborers are giving up 

their normal family life in order to participate in these programs. 

And thus, in a very real sense one can say they are giving their whole 
lives twenty-four hours a day to their employers. Let me put it another 
way: a dairy may be run along very modern very hygienic lines, with 
scientific feeding of the cows and immaculate stables, and so forth 

and so on; but does this mean that those cows are leading an enviable 
human existence, obviously not. This is the sort of thing we are 
talking about, you can clean up all the so-called abuses in the supple- 
mental labor programs and you will still have programs which are in- 
human at the cores 


Do I understand then that you make a blanket condemation of all 
supplemental farm labor programs? We are bringing in workers from the 
West Indies, we are mrixmimexx bringing in sheep herders from Spain, 
and so sxuxamd forth, in addition to the 
Do you oppose foreign labor programs per 


Japanese and Mexican programs, 
say 
There are conceivable situations where we might give our approval to 
bring in workers from these areas on a temporary basis; in wartime, 
in national emergencies, we accept the fact that many people have to 
make sacrifices, one form that these sacrifices may take is separation 
from the family. Another example of family separation which we accept 
is that which is sometimes involved in the technical aid programs, 
but these are programs for the common good, for humanitarian and 
purposes rather than for vurposes of individual profit. But 
Kiakxwe oppose xs the tmmikkttiagxum building up of a permanent system 
which has evils built into it. 


It is strange that I have never heard the workers themselves complain 
of these evils. 


That is completely beside the point. Obviously the people who are 
directly involved in an inherently evil system are the last ones to 
recognize the true nature of the system. We will contine to maintain 
that the Bracero and Japanese® Programs are not good no matter what 
forces may ling up in support of them. Suppose that not only the farmers 
and the workers themselves, but also organized labor and the public were 
to swing into alignment in favor of these programs; we of the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference would still feel as we do now. Evil unrecognized 
is evil still. 


You speak of family separation, do you have any idea wf%#ke proportion 
of the Japanese workers are married? 


I am told that the average age of the Japanese workers is twenty-three, 
and that most of them are single; I can not swear by these statistics, 
however. 


Is it not true that these men can get married at any time they wish?, 
That they can return to Japan at any time? 


ES 


McDONNELL: This may be what the letter of the program says, but, in fact, I rather 
imagine the farmers have some definite ideas on this score and are 
bringing whatever pressure they can to bear. I rather imagine this 
pressure is rather considerable and very effective. But, this again 
is beside the point, the point is that so long as a man under either 

of these programs remains in this country, whether he is married or 
single; he is deprived of the opportunity for family life. In other 
words, deprivation of family life is made a condition of the program: 
you can either participate in the program or you can have your family, 
but you can not have both and this should not be. 


HILLINGS: Aren't you being unduly dramatic and pessimistic, Father? How can you 
say that a whole new system and social order is being created, isn't 
this ho worse than being drafted? You don't oppose the draft do you? 
Workers have told us that they are going to be able to buy farms upon 
their return to Japan or Mexico which they couldn't possibly do otherwise. 
Isn't this a good thing? isn't this a good thing for family life in the 
long run? How can you say that we are building up some unprecedented 
and permanent system? 


McDONNELL: We feel that these programs are not analogus to the draft, the separation 
of soldiers from their families comes under the heading of 'sacrifice' 
for the larger good which I spoke of before. No, these foreign labor 
programs are something new under the sun, they are fostered by the 
assumption on the part of the farmers who use this type of labor, that 
these workers are fundamentally different from the rest of us and can 
be treated accordingly. These farmers feel that they have found a 
group of people with special hinges in their backs who like to work 
stooped over all day long. These farmers are mighty pleased with what 
they consider this discovery of theirs and they are planning to use 
nothing else but foreign labor in the future. Califronia agriculture 
of today is based precisely on these assumptions. 


HILLINGS: What you are proposing then is that we amend our immigration laws, 
isn't it? How big do you think the quotas should beome? 


McDONNELL: Well, 100,000 per year would be a nice round figure to start with 
as far as the Japanese workers are concerned; # you will recall there 
was a war not too long ago precisely because Japan had too many people 
and her people couldn't move out to under populated countries due to 
restricted immigration lawa. California alone is currently proving 
its ability to absorb something like 10,000 newcomers every month, 
so I don't believe the figure of 100,000 a year for the country is at 
all unreasonable, 


HILLINGS: Well now, at the present time the total quotas, the total immigration 
permitted from all countries into the United States is 180,000 a year; 
you are proposing, Father, that this be raised by over 50% from one 
country alone. President Eisenhower, as you may know has asked the 
Congress to raise the quotas on immigration, his requests are quite 
modest by comparasion with yours and,yet even his proposals have so 
far failed to clear the House Committee. Don't you think that you 
are being unrealistick after all, we of the committee have been charged 
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with the responsibility of returning to the parent committee with a 
practical program. We can't afford to spend our time talking about 
things as we might like them to be, but rather we have to be concerned 
with things as they are and with things as they may become in the light 
of political and economic realities. 


The agricultural problem is a deep lying problem and the only realistic 
solution is going to have to be a deep lying solution. 


Well now, let's assume we let in 100,000 Japanese every year, would you 
propose that they be restricted to agricultural labor or would you let 
them go out and compete with Americans in industry and various other 
walkes of life? 


I would never recommend that they be restricted to any one particular 
type of work, this is not the American way, but I am going to stress 
this next point very strongly because it is something the Rural Life 
Conference mm places a great deal of emphasis on. If agricultural life 
is made as attractive as it can be, people are going to want to remain 
on the land (audience laughter) and this is going to answer most of 

the questions and solve most of the mm problems that are being discussed 
here today. Farm labor is, basically, wholesome and healthful, and 
decent; it may be hard physically, but, it has compensations of sun and 
air, and growing things, and the earth itself. Agriculture of all 
industries is, or should be, based upon a sound family life, keeping 

the family together. These sorts of things, as I suggest, can make 

farm labor attractive, but these possibilities have been throttled 
systematically in the trend toward large scale farming and the use 

of foreign contract labor. Agriculturelka labor has fallen into 
disrepute, but this is a condition that does not need to exist or endure. 


I still feel you may be exaggerating in some of your fears. Is it not 
true that the Bracero Program specifies that the men can remain here 
only for a maximum of six months and that then they must return to their 
Rakk families in Mexico? 


Well, Congressman, all I can say is that I have been working with 
braceros for nearly seven years now, and that when I go back to the camps 
year after year to say Mass, I see an awful lot of familiar faces. 


Are you saying that the law is being violated? 


Oh, not the letter of the law, Congressman, but you see, under the law 

a month furlough at home is all that is required before a man is eligible 
for another contract; and I fear that many of the men are returning home 
for only the minimum that is allowable, or perhaps they don't even get 
back as far as their own village, perhaps they swmtk exe only return to 
the contracting center and wait there until their eligibility has been 
established again. 


aes 


HILLINGS: Are foreign laborers allowed to marry American girls while they are 
here in this country? 


McDONNELL: This question is not covered specifically in the agreements which 
govern the programs. These documents are very sketchy when it comes 
to many important regards such as the one you just brought up. 


HILLINGS: Isn't it true that these men learn new techniques of farming while 
they are in this country? 


McDONNELL: What xkexe most of these men need is not so much new techniques as 

new land. This argument about the boot-strap aspects of these foreign 
labor programs are frequently raised, of course, we don't question the 
sincerity with which they are raised; we don't doubt the goodwill in 
all of this, but we do Woubt that any real problems are being met. 
We realize that some of our farmers need workers, but we maintain and 
we will continue to maintain, that the use of foreign workers is not 
a proper long range solution. The use of foreign workers of one type 
or another has characterized California agriculture since 1880. It 

has always proven to be a patchwork, piece meal, and inadequate solution. 
It is a sad commentary that there has been no g progress in the thinking 
of certain California agricultural interests in eighty years. 


HILLINGS: Well, thank you very much, Faterh McDonnell, Unless you have something 
further that you wish to say, I am afraid that we will have to call 
the next witness. 


MG6DONNELL: I have nothing further to say. 


HILLINGS: Well, I would just like to say that if you are as eloquent in the pulpit 
as you have been Before this committee, I predict you'll give Fulton 
Sheen a run for his money. Our next witness is Mr. Sam Venir. Would 
you please identify yourself, sir? 


I am a farmer, grower, and shipper of produce from Chula Vista which 

is Sam between San Diego and the border. I am appearing here today 
solely as an individual rather than as a spokesman for any organization. 
First of all, I would like to put into the record a report which 
refutes the report that Mr. Galarza put into the record just a few 
minutes ago. This is a point by point analysis of Galarza's pamphlet 
prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, and I think it is needed 
to complete the record. 


HILLINGS: Do you have a prepared statment, Mr. Venir, or shall we begin by asking 
you questions? 


VENTIR : I will begin by making a statement. First of all, in regard to unions, 

I want to make it clear that I am sincerely in favor of organized labor 

in appreciative situations, but the idea of getting unions out into the 
fields is ridiculous; it is absolutely out of the question. An eight 

hour day five day week in farm labor, xsxas the way we have in other 

kinds of labor, simply wasn't intended by the good Lord who made growing 
cycles such, that there are times when you have to work practically around 
the clock. When the day comes that we have organized labor on our farms 
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well, all I can say is that we will no longer be able to enjoy the 
fraite and vegetables we now enjoy. 

Now, as far as San Diego is concerned, we have a different problem 
in getting farm labor than in many other areas. We are not on a well- 
traveled route like the San Joaquin Valley, for example; so, we have 
practically no transient farm workers coming through that we can call 
on to help us oute Furthermore, American workers are, in this day and 
age, no longer mentally and physically able to do stoop labor; stoop 
labor is what we use primarily in San Diego County. We grow things 
like beans, celery, cucumbers, tomatoes, and so forth; and incidentally, 
it should be kept in mind that picking is only a small part of stoop 
labor that is involved in the cycle of these crops. Sometimes people 
seem to think that all we have to do is get people to pick their 
produce and our problems are all solved, but there is a great deal 
of pmrekimanery preléminary labor involved} planting and thinning, and 
weeding, and cultivating, and so forth and so on. 

Now, another point that I would like to bring up is that we growers, 
unlike the producers of all other kinds of commodities, have never had 
ang control over the price that we are going to get for our row crops. 
Furthermore, unlike the producers of cotton and wheat and so-called 
staple crops, we have never redeived a subsidy from the government in 
case the bottom falls out. Don't get me wrong, we are not asking for 
subsidy, I am simply pointing out some of the difficulties under which 
we operate. At the same time that we have this perennial uncertainty 
as to how much we are going to get for our crops, our fixed costs have 
gone way up. To send celery to a wholesaler, we have to pack it; this 
involves a crate and a paper lining. & celery crate used to cost us 
17¢, now, they cost us ho¢ a piece; the paper lining used to cost xt 
1 3/h¢, now it costs us 7¢. 

Wexkavexonixxheenxsbiexks 

We have only been able to survive due to the fact we are close to 
the Mexican border and we have been able to get Mexican labor. For the 
most part, Mexican labor has been our sole supply of labor in San Diego 
County for about fourteen years. We would be completely crippled if 
our single present source of labor was curtailed; therefore, we ask you 
to consider favorably the Japanese Program so that we won't be completely 
crippled if something happens to our supply of Mexican labor. Now, I 
know something about the Japanese labor because I am one of the growers 
in my area who is currently using these Japanese boys. I have had 15 
boys on my place for a month now, I have asked for ten more and expect 
to receive them soon. I have set up a separate camp for them with a 
Mexican foreman; I work them 5 1/2 days a week. Several of them are 
going to classes in the nearby high school in their spare time. Five 
or six of my boys have volunaarily told me, through an interpreter, 
that they are surprised and delighted with their experiences in this 
country. They have found it isn't at all what the Commnists in Japan 
tried to tell them it was like. When these boys return to Japan they 
will be the best possible advertisement for the United States that 
you can imagine, believe me. 

We feed these boys a little bit differently than the Mexican- 
National. As you know, if we wanted to, we could deduct $1.75 per 
day from their wages and feed them, but we figured we didn't know the 
first thing about Japanese cooking and wm that we might make a miserable 
botch of the job if we tried it. So, here is what we stat do. There 
is a Japanes grocer who comes out to the camp regularly with a truck 
full of supplies, they tell him what they want ahd he seels it to them; 
they cook for themselves in whatever manner they are accustomed to. 
Every week the men a up = bi grooery = and hae ie pa ee 
sebaebsbsxkkeinereer 2 aAegk : xem 
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comes to a little over $5 a week on the average per man. 

Well, that is about all that I have to say at this point. I 
think these programs are a good thing for the workers themselves, and 
I know darn well they're a good thing for the farmers. For my money, I 
would like to see programs working at the same time, involving Mexicans, 
Japanese, and Filipinos, they all have something to contribute and as 
I said before, I think it is a good idea to be protected against emergencies. 


How many men do you hire altogether? 


Well, now, like I said I have got 15 Japanese boys, I've got 3 35 Mexican- 
Nationals, and I've got 0 Americans; at the peak of my season I will 
bring in about 30 more Mexican-Nationals. 


What kind of workers would you prefer to hire? 


Well, to be completely honest with you, Congressman Hillings, I would 
like to use all Japanese, and that is because of the training that is 
required in the particular kinds of operations that I run. I put so 
much time into training my workers, that I like very much to know that 
aman is going to stick with me three years, as in the case of the 
Japanese Program, rather thatn six months or may be even less, as in 
the case of the Mexican Program. 


What about domestics workers? You said that they weren't available, but 
assuming that they were, would you prefer to hire them? 


Once again, Congressman, I am going to be very frank with youe Most of 
our domestics are just sitting around waiting for Social Security. I 
have had many a man come to me and say, "I need work real bad", they 
tell you the most pathetic sob stories, then they will turn around and 
quit after an hour or an hour and a half, they will just walk off the 
job and ask for their money; they don't even give you any reason. But 
I know the reason perfectly well, the reason is that our domestics have 
grown accustomed to working in aircraft and electronics plants arojd 
San Diego, and farm work seems just a little bit too tough for them 
after this. 


Some people have told the committee that before many more years have 
gone by, all the problems of farm labor are going to be solved by the 
mechanization of farm operations. What do you think about this? 


I will admit that a good deal remains to be done when it comes to having 
machines do the work in these pretkxmary preliminary jobs that I was 
talking about--planting and hoeing, and so forth, but I do not believe 
that there can be any substitute for human hands in harvesting the 

crops such as the ones that we concentrate on in my part of the country. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


HILLINGS: Our first witness this afternoon is to be Mr. Daniel Fogel. Would you 
please identify yourself, Mr. Fogel. 


FOGEL: My name is Daniel Fogel, I am an attorney from the am law firm of Bodle 
and Fogel, 458 South Spring Street, Loas Angeles. I am the attorney for 
the Los Angeles Central Labor Council, and I am appearing this afternoon 
on behalf of that Council. 


HILLINGS: What is this council? 


FOGEL: The Los Angeles Central Labor Council represents 300 trade unions in 
this county, unions with a xx total of 300,000 members. I should like 
to begin by making a statement. My clients very strongly oppose the 
foreign labor programs, they opposed them when they were iniatiated 
and they oppose any expansion of them for the following reasons. First 
of all, we strongly believe that there an adequate domestic labor force 
to meet the needs of farm employers; reasonable efforts have not been 
made to utilize this domestic force. Secondly, my clients oppose the 
Japanese Program because it feels that even if a domestic labor force 
were not sufficient there are plenty of workers available unde the 
agreement between the United States and Mexico. I have certain know- 
ledge that within the last two weeks many, many more Mexicans have 
asked to be contracted than there were jobs for. Now, X¥ don't mis- 
understand me, Mr. Chairman, I don't wish to imply that the Central 
Labor Council approves of the Bracero Program, but it feels that it &s 
preferable to the Japanese Programe The International Agreements 
under which the Mexican Program operates have the fers force of law 
and they contain guarantees which can, theoretically at least, be 
enforced by the full powers of the law; on the other hand the Japanese 
Program contains nothing of the force of law. Xhc¢odpmomerypxfrank 
¥8% I'11 be very frank,Mr. Chairman, and say to you that in 
reviewing the protocols under which the Japanese Program operates, I 
was profoundly shocked. Among other things, I was shocked by the 
following: 
1. The fact that these men have to nay for their own transportation 
and the cost of transportation is so high that it takes the wen 
the better part of a year simply to pay off this initial indebtedness. 
2.e The workers are required to contribute to a Welfare “und under which 
they have absolutely no control; furthermore the me purposes of 
this so-called Welfare Fund are nowhere spelled out;im the whole 
thing is shrouded in % mystery. May I say, parenthetically, Mr. 
Chairman, that it seems very curious that this committee and other 
committees of the Congress have demonstrated no curiomsigfy over 
the Japanese Welfare Fund while at the same time they are going to 
great lengths to xmwekx investigate the legitimate welfare funds of 
American trade unitonse 
This program provides for the same sort of ficticious prevailing 
wage as the Mexican Program, but what is even worse in the Japanese 
Program where the men are going into a new area or new type of 
activity and there is no "prevailing wage" one is set by the growers 
themselves, acting in consultati6n with an agency of the Japanesee 
Government. JI need not dwell upon the possibilities for 
abuse that this provision of the agreement contains. 
The provisions for processing grievances are entirely unsatisfactory. 
Here, again the Japanese Program is weaker than the Mexican Program 
The only agency representing the workers is to be a groups picked by 
the Japanese government, consisting of counselors, Japanese businessmen, 
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FOGEL: and others whose interest in the wélfare of the workers may be highly 
(con't. ) tenuouse The employees themselves have no representation, no voice 

in the processing of grievances or complaints. 

5 A maximum of two weeks leave in wpa Japan is allowed, so the 
agreement says for "beasons of compassion". In view of the travel 
time required, this is owviously an empty sort of gesture. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, these are only some of the specific weaknesses 
in the Japangese Agreement which come to my mind as I glance over ite 

I should like now, to voice some more criticism of this whole program 

and the effects which I see it will have. I foresee that wages will 
go down in agriculture, and I suimmit that this will very shortly have a 
generally depressing effect upon living standards in California. Small 
businessmen will be the next ones in line to suffer, and so it will go 
on down the line. I foresee also, Mr. Chairman, the very real danger 
that these Japapnese workers who are brouvgh here originally for farm 
labor mix only, arexgrattwatix will gradually spread into semi-skilled 
and skilled jobs just exactly the way that the Mexican farm workers 
have spread into the construction industry, and so forth. 


HILLINGS: Do you have any ef evidence that Mexican contract workers are going into 
jobs outside of agriculture? 


PDGEL: At this time my evidence is only hearsay. 


HILLINGS: Well, now, Mr. Fogel, you have made a very serious allegation and if your 
evidence won't support it, you should withdraw it. If you have any real 
evidence of the sort of thing you speak of, you have an oblipation to 
report such violations to the Immigration Sefvice, because as you max 
know, if a Mexican-National skips his contract he is subject to immediate 


deportation. 
FOGEL: Yes, sire 


HILLINGS: In your statement you mentioned the high cost of transportation from the 
Japanese islands, wyould you expand a bit on thip? 


FOGEL: According to my information, a xmutst round trip x flight on United Airlines 
from San Francisco to Tokoyo would run in the neighborhood of $1,000or 
moree This is what I suggest leads to conditions for the greater part 
of the Japanese workers! contract, which ¥ amount to nothing better than 
endentured servitude. 


HILLINGS: I should like to point out that in San Francisco we received testimony 
that the round trip transportation in chartered airplanes was only $500; 
this, of course, is the way the men are actually transported rather than 
on regular manmmxxixx commercial flights. I'm also interested in the 
fact you quoted a figure for United Airlines, so far as I know, United 
Airlines doesn't fly between Japan and the United States, How can you 
quote a far for them? 


FOGEL: I was speaking of commercial airlines in general. All right, let's take 
the figure of $500, $500 is still a tremendous amount of money for these 
men; it would still take them many months to pay off a debt of this sizef 


HILLINGS: Would you like to see the employer shoulder the entire costs of trans- 
portation? 
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Yes, if it were a choice between the employee or the employer; but, I 
will remind you again that my clients would still oppose the Japanese 
Program quite irregardless the cost of transportation. 


You have expressed the fear that some of these foreign workers may 
come into games competition with members of your unions, tell me this, 
would your unions have any requirement that their members must be 
American citizens? 


No, I do not believe that they dog I do not believe ka that there is a 
provision on this point one way or the other, the problem has never 
arisen. 


Isn't it true that organized labor has always opposed all forms of 
foreign labor, historically? 


We oppose foreign labor which works in this country at sub-standard 
WageSe 


All the growers and all the farm placement representatives who have 
testified before this Committee have testified that wages are exactly 
the same of domestic farm workers and Japanese and Mexican nationals, 
are you taking issue with their testimony? There is a conflict of 
testimony here isn't there? 


I will simply say this, Mr. Price, if the wages are exactly the same, 
it seems to me a very strange anc curious thing that growers are using 
so many foreign workers and are anxious to seexem secure still mOree 


Well, let's just assume for a moment that the waces were exactly the 
same, would the unions you represent still oppose the foreign labor 
programs? 


Yes, they would and the reason is very simple. Foreign labor programs 
were where men are shuttled in and out at the beck and call of the growers 
do not make for a stable labor market, they do not make for the normal 
sorts of relations between workers and management, the sort of labor 
relations that we have in other industries besides agriculture. 


We have had testimony that the foreign workers in agriculture actually 
have very good representation in the form of the various consuls, we 

have had testimony that they are better protected, in fact, than domestic 
Wexerks workers. 


I would never question the good intentions of the Japanese and Mexican 
consuls, but, I would insist on pointing out that they are not equipped 

to represent workers, they are not trained in collective bargainning; 

this isn't their function, I doubt very seriously that they can perform 
this function as the program assumes that they will. The program as 

it is set up on paper sounds pretty good to someone who hasn't had any 
direct experience with the way it works, but, as the program actually 
warks operates, Mr. Price, I fear that it is something very much different. 
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Do you have an opinion on the small program, whereby 300 sheep herders 
are being brought in from Spain? 


The opinions of my clients would be the same here as toward the other 
foreign programs, 


We are trying to be constructive here, Mr. Fogel, could you give us the 
benefit of your suggestions as to how the shortcomings of these foreign 
labor programs could be correéted? 


I guess when you come right down to it that there is one basic flaw 

in all these programs, nobody really speaks for the workers. Domestic 
workers in almost any job you can mention, have a union to speak kax 

for them, they are covered by collective bargainning; often they receive 
the advantages of collective bargainning by blanketing in even if they 
aren't union members. The domestic worker can also go to the Domestic 
Labor Commissioner if he has any sort of grievance against his employer. 
All that the foreign worker has is a contract, a piece of paper which 
says that if he has a grievance, two outside parties will get together 
and talk it over. Onex af these parties, as I have already indicated, 
is not equinped to adequately speak for the work; the other party, the 
employer, is, of course, comméttedim mi in advance to denying that grounds 
for complaints exist. 


If an alien has a wage complaint or something of the sort, can't he go 
before a State Labor Commissioner? 


I don't know what the law read on this point . I am not sure that the 
law covers it at all, but, I do kmow this, even if they are entitled to 
do so, the foreign workers simply don't take advantage of the fact. It 
seems obvious to me that it is extremely doubtful that a foreigner 

who lives in an isolated camp, doesn't speak our language, doesn't know 
our ways of procedure, and so forth, would go into a strange city before 
a strange Commission to press his case; maybe the labor commissioner does 
have jurisdiction theoretically, but he never excersises it because 

he is never asked to. 


Isn't it true that foreign workers have full insurance benefits? 


The Japapnese Agregment says kkga that the workers are to be covered by 
Workman's Compensation "at no cost to the worker", that's rather amusing 
by the way it makes it sould as though it was something special that the 
Japanese workers are getting. The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that state laws not only in California, but every state with Wormkan's 
Compensation legislation xaos require the employer to carry this form 
of insurance. 


Well, Mr. Fogel, I am still interested in getting at iddas as to what 
greater protection we could give the Japanese worker. The acreement 
provides for a summx supplemental agriculatural workers! council to be 
composed of countrymen of the Japanese worker, surely they are going to 
represnet him to the best of their ability. 


HILLINGS : 


WILSON : 


ay) es 


This council does not represent the workers in anything like the same 
sense as g union would. The worker is not a member of the ammexkt council 
it is not his organization, the various individuals who make up the 
council have entered the program for reasons of their own, or been 
appointed by the Japanese government for reasons of its owne They may 

be publishers of Japanese language newspapers, th@y may be import and 
export merchants, they may be politicians of one type or another; whatever 
the circumstances, they are not devoted solely to the workers' interests, 


Are you suggesting that there is a conflict of interest here? 


I am not certain that there is, but, the members of the council aren't 

on the job full time as a union is, and as a fatter of fact, even when 
they are on the job, the Agreement is worded in such a way ak as to make 
them agents of the Japanese Government, rather than of the workers 
themselves. I was taught in law school that an agent can not serve more 
than one interest at the same time. This is my point, Mr. Price, the 
worker should be represented by someone who is partisan in their behalf 
in the same way that growers! associations are devoted to the advancement 
of farmers' interestes in a partisan way. I don't for a moment criticize 
the farmers' associations, they have every right in the world to exist; 

I am simply saying that in order for there to be justice, the picture has 
to be balanced with mmmakkrkxx equally dedicated organizations on the 
other side of the fence working to advance the interests of the farm 
laborers. 


Any further questions, Mr. Price? Any further statments, Mr. Fogel? 
Very well, before proceeding with our next whitness, I should like to 
mention a letter which the Committee has receive from Rovert Finch of 


the Republican Central Committee of Los Angeles. Mr. Finch writes on 
behalf of that group and says that the Committee approves of the Japanese 
supplemental farm labor program and its continuation. He ways "we point 
with pride to the record which our Japanese=American citizens have made 

in the Armed Forces and elsewhere", I don't have time to read the leatter 
in full, but, it will be entered in the record. Our next witness is 

Mr. Howard Wilson, would xpyx you please identify yourself, Mr. Wilson? 


I am Howard Wilson, Secretary of the California Tomato Growers! Association 
with headquarters in Stockton. We favor an increase in the number of 
Japanese=Nationals coming into California, and we favor this increase 
be€ause w8 look for a decrease in the number of Mexican-Nationals coming 
in. We feel that the Bracero Program is going to peter out because it 
has been so successful. What I mean is, those workers are going back 
to Mexico indenendently wealthy,in Mexican terms; they are setting them- 
selves up as landlords, or independent farmers, or businessmen of one 
type or another. When they have made their stake here in the United States, 
they don't come back; so this is the reason why we feel that in the near 
future we are going to have to start thinking seriously of other sources 
of seasonal workers. The tomato industry, as you may know, is particularly 
dependent upon a very large number of workers being available for the 

harvest season which lasts, perhaps, six weeks at the most. 

Now, there is one other thing that I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 

I would like to reply to some of the testimony that you received in San 
Francisco day before yesterday. A representative of the Farm Workeks' 
Union claimed that in the Tracy area, in 1951, Mexican-Nationals were 
brough in as strike breakers. He claimed that domestic workers were 
asking 19¢ a box and that a large number of Mexican-Nationals were brought 
in to pick tomatoes for 12¢ a box. He alleged that deputy sheriffs were 


escorting these Mexican-Nationals through the picket lines. He alleged 


WILSON: that these nation&k&’ were broung into the area illegally without certi- 

(con't. ) fication from the Federal Department of Labor. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to state the true facts of the case. In the first place, 
we were paying 12¢ to 13¢ a box plus a 2¢ per box bonus if the worker 
stayed throughout the season, this would come to 1h¢ a box, which isn't 
far from what Galarza was asking; he demanded 18¢ a box, we said we 
couldn't pay it, so he called his strike. Incidentally, it was qa "hit 
and miss" sort of affair since there were quite a few domestics in the 
area who meat wouldn't quite go along with him. Now I wan to state, 
Mr. Chairman, that Carlos Sousa, who is our sheriff in San Joaquin Valley 
was very careful to reamin neutral all throughout this affair. If there 
had been any deputy sheriffs escorting nationals through picket lines, 
I am sure I would have heard about it, but I never heard of any such thing 
happening. Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as these nationals being brought 
in illegally is concerned, I want to state that that is untrue; these 
nationals were already working in the area and we didn't bring in any 
from outside for this purpose. I just want to get the facts straight, 
Mr. Charmane 


HILLINGS: Does your association use Japanese contract workers? 


WILSON: Well, as you know, Mr. Chairman, these Japanese contracts are fairly 
long term contracts, the tomato season on the bther hand is so short that 
we have 9Aifficult time guaranteeing work for the full contract; so we 
don't use too many Japanese; we use quite a large number of Mexican- 
lationals. Now, if the Mexican Program was cut down, the = whole thing 
might % change and we might be asking for Japanese in large numbers. 


HILLINGS: How about domestics? 


WILSON: In the 1930's and 1940's, we used primarily Okies and Arkies. They were 
good workers, they were quite satisfactory to us,swer but during World War 2 
they moved into industry, quite a number of large industires sprang up 
around our part of the country; so ¥ all I can say isy I dom not know 
what we would have done if it hadn't been for the Bracero Program. This 
program has been our salvation. 


HILLINGS: Let's just assume for a moment that you couldn't get Mexican-Nationals, 
what do you suppose you would do? 


WILSON: We would really be in a pretty pickle. Let me give you an idea, our 
members used to work to quite a large extent with labor contractors who 
would round up crews of domestic workers and by on the job when they 
were needed. A few years ago our Association members had arrangements 
with 50 or 60 of these contracts; two years ago all but 15 of the con- 
tractors had left this kind of wokr, and last year only two of the 
contractos were still on the jobe The reason is that the others simply 
weren't able to find domestics enough who were willing to pick tomatoes. 


HILLINGS: Suppose that you growers were to increase wages by 10¢ or 15¢ or even 25¢ 
an hour, would you be albe to get domestic workers then? 


WILSON: Not a& all, Mr. Chairman, not at all. As a matter of fact we used to have 
this kind of situation during the war when labor was very scarcee We used 
to have growers competing with each other, "pirating" as we called it, 


WIELSON : yeaning that they would offer higher wages than their heighbors. The 

(con't. ) only effect that this had would be perhaps, to shift some workers around 
from one farm to another, but it didn't add smxwerk any workers to the 
farm labor force, it didn't lure any workers out onto the farms from the 
citye 


Some people claim that foreign labor is cheap labor. Is it tmve that it 
is cheaper to hire foreign labor than doemestic labor? 


No, Mr. Chairman, it is more expensive. We've got to pay transportation 
and housing and insuraygge, and we figure that these things are costing 
us 15¢ an hour more than the actual wages of the national may show. 


HILLINGS: Assuming that enough domestics were availab@e, would your growers prefer 
to hire them, or would they prefer to continue to kim hire Mexicans? 


WILSON: I don't think there is any question that they would prefer doemstics. 


HILLINGS: Just one more question, Mr. Wilson, are there any wetbacks now in your 
part of the country, or are they a thing of the past? 


WIIS ON: There are practically no wetbacks left. One may be picked up now and then 
but these are very rare occasionse 


HILLINGS: Thank you very muche Our next witness will be Mr. Heil. Would you please 
identify yourself, sir. 


HEIL: My name is Robert Heil, I am the manager of the Orange County Vegetable 
Growers' Association, Santa Ana? 


HILLINGS : Could you tell us a little about this association? 


HEIL: This is strictly an organization for contracting Mexican and Japanese 
workers, we serve Los Angeles, Riverside, and Orgmge County; that is 
we have members in those counties. We used to contract all types of labor 
including domestic laboy, but we have found it increasingly difficult 
to find domestic farm kx workers, so our members are now using anywhere 
from 75% to 90% nationals, the res are domestics, but skilled domestics; 
for example, tractor and truck fivers whom we are able to hold on a year 
round basis. We pay them more than we pay our stoop labor, of course. 


Why do you have trouble getting domestics to do this type of work? Would 
you say it is because you are located close to a great deal of industry 
with all the attractions that industry is able to offer? 


Yes, that's probably the main reason. You will note thatt there is not 
much of a shortage of domastic workers in places like the Imperial Valley 
and the San Joaquin Valley where they don't have so much industry. 


HILLINGS: We received testimony this morning that there are 2,000 domestic farm 
xg workers currently unemployed in the state, couldn't you use those? 


HEIL: Mr. Chairman, I would favor dumping the whole foreign labor program 
tomorrow if we could get these persons out onto our farms, but here is 
the sort of thing we are ma fackd with: When a man goes to the State 
Department of Employment and asks for a job, they ask him wkak "What 
have you been doing?", he will say, for example, "I have been picking 


strawberriese", they will then classify him as a strawberry_picker and 
that's the way he stays classified. Now, let's say that celery season 
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HEIL: rolls around and we need 500 men to cut celery; we phone up the Department 

(con't.) of Employment and ask if they have any men we can use, they say no, even 
though they may have 500 strawberry pickers in their files. In my opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, if these fine classifications were abandoned in favor of a 
pool type of arrangement, then I think the system might work and we might 
be albe to get along with very few nationals. 

I don't want to be misunderstood, I am not implying that the 

Department of Employment is to blame here, in most cases, I dare say, that 
it is the workers themselves who insist upon being classified as one certain 
type of worker or another, and the Department of Employment is bound by 
the man's cla8sification of himself. Our friend, the strawberry picker, 
may only want to work three or four months out of the year; he doesn't 
want to cut celery or pick tomatoes, or kxs ty carrots or some of these 
other jobs. Actuall, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you would find many of 
those 2),000 unemployed farm workers are unemployable; they are unemployed 
for a very good reason, our farmers need and must have workers who are 
reliable, and workers to whom they can teach spedific skills. 


HILLINGS: Then, this term "unemployed farm workers" is quite misleading, isn't it? 
It might just as well say unemployed hod carrier or unemployed ditch 
digger. These men are chronically unemployed because they don't have 
my intention of working, is that it? They only want to work long enough 
to draw their unemploymabht insurance, is that right? And these statistics 
which make it look as though there are available domestic workers 
unemployed at the same time that nationals are employed; these are highly 
artificial statistics, is that what you are saying, Mr. Heil? 


Yes, sir, it looks that way to me. 


Now, on the subject of the Japanese Program, you say that your association 
contracts a certain number of Japanese. 


Yes, at the present time our mmexkex members are working a total of 
125 Japanese. 


Have there been any prob&ems in connection with this Japanese Program 
as far as you are concerned? 


No, sir. 
How do they get along with the Mexican-Nationals? 


We have had no trouble whatsoe@er in that regard. Some of our Japanese 
are working for growers who are of Japanese ancestry themselves and who 
don't hire any Mexican-Nationals;inh other cases we have Japanese-Nationals 
working right along side the Mexican-Nationals in the same crews, 

in those cases there has been no difficulty, no conflict of any kind. 


Wetx, sxey SockmenxcofxonexerexexarxmenxnnoxaKvexKene REncorek am 
Are your Napanese-Nationals receiving any sort of education while they are 
in this country? 


Well, sir, I know of one group of men who are receiving instruction in 
Englishe 


HILLINGS: Who is instructing them? 


HEIL: A Japanese clergyman from a nearby town. May I say, Mr. Chairman, in 
this regard, that we feel the program has definitexx advantages over and 


HILLINGS: 


HILLINGS: 


HEIL: 


HILLINGS: 


HEIL: 
HILLINGS: 


HEIL: 


ee 


above the obvious advantages of enabling us to harvest our crops and 
enabling these men to earn more money than they have ever earned before 

in their lives. This program is teaching them the American way of life. 
This program is teaching them improved methods of farming, which they 
mrexkakin will take with them back to Japan. There is no question 
whatever in the minds of anyone who has observed this program in operation 
that it is materially raising the Japanese gtantiards of living, directly 
and indirectly. 


We have had testimony to the effect that these Japanese and Mexican 
workers are a sort of captive labor, what is your reaction to this 
contention? 


I disapprove altogether of the term "captive labor gang these people 
are not forced to come here, they come here voluntarily; farthermore 
they are free to move about so long as they are not working.in the 
evenings they gm can go into town to a movie, or for shopping just the 
way anybody else can. This doesn't sound to me like a slave labor 
system. 


We also had testimony this morning to the effect that these programs 
are having a very bad influence on family life; I believe the term 
"immoral" was used, what is your reaction to that? 


In my opinion, the influence on family life is good rather than bad. 

I will speak now of the Bracero Program rather than of the Japanese 
Program, because I have had a better opportunity to watch it in action, 
I handle the banking for my Mexican-Nationals, I send checks Rome for 
these men, and I have seen these men take home $1200 or $1500 after six 


monthse This money is going to enable them to move their families out 

of the miserable shacks where they immumenduwe may have been living, into 

a nice new home. It is going to enable them to pay for food and clothing, 
and medical care that their families may have had to do whthout in the 
paste Now, you can't tell me that this a wicked thing; you can't tell 

me that this is bad for famities family life. As far as the program 
being moral or immoral, I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and it rather 
pains me to say this, that our Mexican workers are of better moral 
quality than many of our own domestic workers. 


Do the nationals practice any religious faith while they are in this 
country? 


The national is perfectly free to go into church whenever he wishes to, 
and many of them do. 


Are there any restrictions placed upon the nationals which are not placed 
upon domestics? 


No, sir, there are none. 
Do you feel that the Japanese Program should be expanded? 


Our association has only been using the Japanese since January, that is 
approximately four months, but even on the basis of this short experience, 
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I can say that we are extremely pleased with these men and I would 
judge just offhand, that we could use right now, perhaps, three times 
as many Japanese as we presently have. 


Than you very much, Mr. Heil. Is there anythihg else that you would 
like to comment upon a that I have forgetten to ask? 


Well, I would like to make an observation concerning a statement that 
was made by Mr. Fogelea little while ago.e It seems to me rather 
ludicrius that a a representative of organized labor should complain 
that workers have no control over a Welfare Fund. (Audience laughter ) 

I should also like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
express appreciation and gratitude on behalf of our members, to the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization Service; this service 
sometimes comes in for criticism from other people, but as far as we 
are concerned, its doing a bang-up job in its responsibilities for 
helping to administer the Japanese supplemental labor program. That is 
all, Mr. Chairmann, thank you very much for the opportunity to appear 
here today. 


Thank youe Our next witness is Reverend Stearns. Would you please 
identify yourself for the record? 


© am the Reverend George We Stearns. I am the Executive Director of 
the California Migrant Ministry of Kings County. This is an agency of 
the National Council of Churches. I should like to begin by br&éfly 
outlining the position which the Migrant Ministry takes regarding the 
foreign labor programs. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, we support 
amore just and reasonabhe, and energetic program of recruitment and 


distribution of farm labor. We feel that there can be, and should be 
greater efforts to obtain domestics; we feel that everything which 
could be done is not being done. We feel that supplemental foreign 
labor should be brough in only when it is absolutely necessary as a 

last resort, and then only under the jurisdication of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Sekvice rather than under the various scattered 
types of administration which are presemkky currently responsible 

for the various programs. 

The Migrant Ministry, which I represent, deplores the importation 

of supplemental foreign labor from depressed and impoverished areas. 
The argument is made by some, that this is an effective means of improving 
conditions in those areas; if such indeed is the aim of the foreign labor 
programs, we can not approve the method although we may approve the aim. 
We feel that the proper means of raising standards of living in depressed 
areas, Mexico or Japan, or anywhere else, is through Point Four Programs, 
and the equivalent. 


HILLINGS: Do you feel then, that there are sufficient domestic workers to fill these 
jobse 


Some people who are very close to the situation say that there are; 
speaking personallyg now for a moment, rather than a representative of 
my group, I am not prepared to say that Dr. Galarza's charges about 
displacement of domestic workers by nationals could be substantiated in 
King's County 


HILLINGS: 


HILLINGS 


HOVLEY : 


HILLINGS: 


HOVLEY : 


HILLINGS: 


Boor 
Well, now, Mr. Stearns, do you agree with the testimony of Father 
ney aa who said this morning, that Japanese~Nationals who come in 
to do farm work should be allowed to become citizens? 
I have considerable sympathy for this position, but I am not prepared 
to recommend the nugbers which Father McDonnell suggested. 


Do you feel that the provisions of the aggrements concerning wages, 
housing, and so forth, are being met satisfactorily? 


No, I do not. 


kexmmLet me ask you this, Mr. Stearns, have you yourself ever visited 
any Mexican-National or Japanese=National camps? 


I was onlyassigned to my present job in King's County quite recently, and 
up to the present time I have not had the opportunity. 

jell, we of the Committee have, and don't you agree, Mr 

personal observation is preferable to hearsay? 


Perhaps I can put it in thiw way, it is the feeling of other members of 
our staff who have been in the field longer than I, and who are closer 

to the problem than I, that the spirit of Public Law No. 78 is not being 
fully met in certain areas of the state of California. I am not prepared 
to state that it is not being met in King's County, but let's just say 
that it may not be as well met in other areas as it is in my om area. 


Thank you very much. We are going to have to move along here rapidly as 
it is growing late and we still have a considerable list here of persons 
who wish to testify. Mr. Hovley please. 


My name is Frank X. Hovley, I am the manager of the Oxnard Plains Labor 
Associstion. 


Do you have a short statement to make, Mr. Hovley? 


A very short statement. I have just returned from a trip the length 
and breadth of Mexico, which I made in my capacity as manager of our 
labor association. I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of things 
I say down there, that the beginning of the end is in sight as far as 
the importation of braceros is concerned. I am futher convinced, Mr. 
Chairman, that if we are going to survive, we must have other forms of 
supplemental labor sources lined up and ready to move in a big way 

in the very near future. 


Will there be fewer Braceros available this year than there were last 
year? 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, I believe so. 


On what do you base that belief? 
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I base it on observations of the flow of Mexican-Nationals through the 

El Centro Reception Center. I have been observing these things for many 
years;before my present position I was doing similiar work with the Oxard 
Farmers! Association. 


I sees Well, let me ask you this one further question, as far as your 
association is concerned, are there any problems in connection with the 
Japanese Program? I assume that you use Japanese. 


HOVLEY : Yes, sir, we do and I would say that there are no problems that have 
arisen in connection with this program, If I may say so, Mr. Chakrman, 
there is a feeling of comradeship and of sympathy between the workers 
and the growers, and between the workerst themselves, whether they be 
Japanese or Mexicans, that is wonderful to behold. 


HILLINGS: Then, in your opinion, the Japanese Program, if it were expanded sufficiently 
would constitute the best substitute for the Mexican Program if, a 
you say, a substitute is going to be necessary? 


HOVLEY : Yes, sir, I sincerely believe so. 


HILLINGS: Thank you, Mr. Hovley. Our next witness will be Mike Masoaka, an old 
friend of mine. Before you begin, Mike, I am sure you won't mind if I 
tell the people a little bit about yourself. Mr. Masoaka was a member 
of the famous 322nd Infantry Battalion which fough in Italy during the 
second World War, and covered itself with glory on account of its out~ 
standing bravery. “rr. Masoaka won a Purple Heart and many other battle- 
field decorations. He is now the Washington representative of the 
Japanese=American Citizens' League; as a member of the Judiciary Commibtee 

I have worked rather closely with xhim on many matterse He has frequently 
testified before the Committee, and I can say that it is always a pleasure 
to hear his views. Having said this, Mike, I guess there is no need for 
you to introduce yourself, so you may just go right ahead with your 
statement e 


MASOAKA: All right, Mr. Hillings, thank you very much for those genepous words. 
I would just like to try to clear up at the outset some misunderstandings 
that seem to be going around; misunderstandings that were avvarent in 
some of the testimony that had already been given here today. May I 
say to begin with, that the Japanese Program is patterned after the 
British West Indies Program, which is an older program than the Bracero 
Program and which has worked very well over all the years. The Japanese 
Program like the West Indies Program, was deliberately worded the way 
it is so that the Japanese Government itself would speak for the workers 
in any case where it was necessary to represent them against the growers, 
It is true that this is different from the Bracero Program where the 
United States Department of Labor is primarily responsible in compliance 
with the agreement, but it was felt that with the important language 
difference, and things of that sort, that there was no one else in a 
position to speak for the workers so effectively as the agents of the 
Japanese Vovernment. Japanese is a language which is much less widely 
spoken in the United States than Spanish. ise 

Now, there were a number of implications earlier in the day that these 

Japanese workers were going to provide unfair competition for American 
workers. This is an old, old btory, and one that we Americans of Japanese 


MASOAKA: 
(con't. ) 


MASOAKA: 
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descent are intimately familiar with from personal experience, and from 
the experience of our fathers. We know that there used to be a great 
deal of talk about the so-called "yellow menace", but we Japanese- 
Americans know that this is a thing of the past; well, at least, we have 
kxexed done our & very best to prove that the hysteria was completely 
unwarranted. Now, we are following this program very closely because 
obviously, if xexxs there is any revival about such thing as the "yellow 
menace", it is liable to effect us, so we are alert and I am happy to 
say, Mr. Hillings, that a there have been no complaints from anybody 

so far, concerning the behavior of the Japanese workers. 

Now, I should like to take a broader view because we think of ourselves 
as being Americans first and persons of Japanese ancestry only incidentally. 
Taking the broad view, we believe that we, as Americans, can not afford 
to discriminate against the Japanese worker in favor of the Mexicans; 
this is not an American way of doing things. Furthermore, still taking 
a broad view, we Japanese-Americans see this program as a truly great 
program of international exchange of persons. Thousands of American 
GeIle's saw Japan in the past ten years, this, we think was of great 
value in promoting international understanding; now we have the 
opportunity to see something of the United States and we think this should 
be encouraged, as it will tend to bring about reciprocal understanding. 
Fonally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we of the Japanese- 
American Citizens! League, see this program as a great bulwark against 
Communism, and for this reason, if no no other,x we favor the program 
since we belive the threat of Communists is the greatest threat faced 
by the United States in its history. You see, Mr. Chairman, Japan is 
still predominately a rural nation; agriculture is still the heart of 
Japan, but Japanese farmers are having a difficult time feeding the 
rapidly expanding population, this gives rise to Red agitators who 
criticize the Government for the fact that some people are hungry. Now, 
if there is anything we can do to help Japanese agriculture, this will 
have a tremendous effect as you can easily see. It will spike the 
guns of the Red agitators who are trying to make political hay out of 
some of the difficulties of the Japanese Government. 

For these reaons, among others, Mr. Chairman, we Japanese-Americans 
feel that those who criticize this program, however honorable their 
i ntentionsy may be, are taking a narrow view. We believe that this 
program should be continued and encouraged because of the great value 
that it has in promoting international peace and prosperity. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Thank you, Mr. Masoaka. Now before,you leave, there are one or two 
questions which I should like to ask. I want to give you the opportunity 
of answering some of the points which others have raised during thiese 
hearingse Is it true, for example, that transportation is so expensive 
and since transportation costs represnet a first lean on the workers! 
earnings, that this means the Japanese workers are ¢ndentured servants 

in effect for a good part of ther stay in the United Stated? 


This is not true, Mr. Chairman. Contrary tto what you Haye may have | 
told, the one way fare by plane from Japan runs as low as $198 for th 
workerse 


Would this be the average? 


MASOAKA: Well, no, the average would run a little higher; pr@bably somewhere 
around $250. Now, I think it should also be put in the record that 
if a worker wishes to return home at any time and if he hasn't yeb 
built up enough savings to pay for his fare out of his own pocket, 
then he may use the Welfare Fund which is administered under the Council 
of Supplemental Agricultural Workers. 


HILLINGS Could you tell us a bit more about this Welfare Fund? 


MASOAKA: % This is a fund which was set up by the Japanese Government as part 
of the program on the theory that the costs of agmimistratiemocooocoxx 
administering the program should in all fairness be borne by the 
workers themselves rather than by the taxpayers of the United States. 
Five per cent of each workers! pay goes into the Welfare Fund, xx it 
is used for a number of different purposes, one of them being 
asmxk administrative expenses, as I have already mentioned. Another 
being emergency tranportation expenses, as I have also mentioned. 

A third purpose of the Welfare Fund is that off-the-job insurance for 
the workers is paid for out of this fund. 


HILLINGS : How long then, would you say it would take the average Japanese worker 
to pay off the costs of his transportation? 


MASOAKA: In the neighborhood of three months I should judge. 


HILLINGS: Then you feel that the term "andentured servitude" would not apply to 
this program? 


MASOAKA: Certainly not. Indentured servitude means a condition in which there is 
a lack of free will. I want to say that the Papanese people who choose 
to enter this program do so only after carefully considering all ik the 
implications and alternatives. When the program was first announced, 
more than 10,000 people applied for consideration; out of these 10,000 
as you know fewer than 1,000 have so far been chosen. ‘they have been 
very closely selected as to character, intelligence and so forth; as a 
result of this careful prepar&sion and planning, there have been 
absolutely no problems arising in connection with the program. It is 
one of the greatest programs of democracy in action that I have ever 
heard of. 


Do you have any idea of how much money the average Japanese worker 
will be able to take home with him at the end of three months? 


: I would say that at the very least the average Japanese worker is going 
to net $1,000 a year, or $3000 for three years. It is interesting to 
note, Mr. Chairman, that xk at the current rate of exchange of 360 yen 
to the dollar, this means the average Japanese farm worker who participates 
in this program is going to return home a millionaire, he will have over 
one million yen net; this speaks for itself, 


HILLINGS: Do you think of this program as being an adjunct to the program whereby 
students are exchanged between countries? 
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Very definitely, Mr. Chairman, and I would say further, that this 
program has one big advantave over those other programs. This is the 
only program that I know of that brings the grass roots over here from 
across the seas; the studentxprexxammx exchange programs, obviously, 
involve only a very small minority, most of them, indiffiduals from the 
upper classes. This is the only program I know of which brings over 
large numbers from the middle and lower classes, and shows them what 
American is really like. 


Earlier in kitts your testimony, Mr. Masoaka, you spoke of some of the 
long range advantages that this program was going to have in terms of 
international relations and soforth, has it already had any such results 
as far as you know? 


Yes, Mr. Hillings, it has. I can give you a good example of precisely 
what I meant. I know for a fact, that in several municipal elections 
which have been held in Japan since this program began, the program 

has turned at the tide and defeated Commnist candidates who otherwise 
porbably would have been elected. What happens is that the workers write 
letters home to their families describing life as we live it here in 

the United States, and this has the effect of defeating the lies which 
the Commnists are trying to spread about race discrimination and worker 
exploitation and so forth and so on. 


Is there anything fubbher that you wish to say at this time, Mr. Masoaka? 
Not at this time, Mr. Hillings, thank you. 

Well, thank you very mech for your most interesting testimony. I'll see 
you in Washington, Mike. Our next witness will be Mr. Yonegaki, would 


you identify yourself for the Committee please? 


I am Kiyoshi Yonegaki, Bxecutive Officer of the Council of Supplementary 
Agricultural Worerks,. 


Are you an American citizen or are you here under a visa, or what? 


I am a Japanese citizen. I have been selected by the Japanses Government 
to serve with the program of Japanese farm workerse TI am at the presetn 

time residing permanently in the United States for work with this program 
under special arrangements with the Immigration and Naturalization Sebvice. 


Well, sir, you just got through hearing the testimony of Mr, Masoaka, 
do you agree with what he said? 


I agree completely. 


The council of which you are the Exkcutive Officer is responsibaéé for 
processing all the complaints of the workers, is it not? 


That is true. 

Have there been any complaints so far? 

Almost nonee 

What has been the nature of the complaints which you have received? 


Nothing that counldn't be settled very easily. The complaints that have 
arisen have been cases, for example, where the men did not understand 
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Have there been any complaints about living conditions, or anything 
like that? 


No Gomplaints about anything of that nature . 


Well, now let me just ask a hypothetical question, supposing there were 
a complaint about housing or wages, or something of that sort, would it 
come to you? 


YeSe 
What would you do about it? 
I would immediately go to talk with the growers or farmers. 


And, supposing that the growers didn't give you satisfaction, what woudd 
you do then? 

I would then contact an officer of the Immigration SePvice, and then I 
would contact the Consul General in San Francisco or in Los Aggeles; 
between these two people representating the United States and Japanese 
governments, I am sure that the condition would be corrected. 


And if it were not? 


Then, we have the authority to withdraw the Japanese=-Nationals from 
the farmer who is guilty of continued offenses. This has never happened 


and we do not anticipate that it will happene 


Thank you, sir. Now, we have the very rare opportunity of receiving 
tebiimony on these questions we are covering today directly from the men 


most involvede We have with us three or four men from Japan who have been 


brought down here today from Ventura County, and who are going to tell us 
of some of their own experiences and opinions. Would you please all sit 


down right here, and if we need an interpreter, perhaps Mr. Yonegaki would 


be so kind as to help us out. Would you please tell us your names? 
My name is Hidaka. 

My name is Nakano. 

Hiroshi Yamaguchi. 

Do you menk have any complaints against your employers? 


No. 


* The men's employers were sitting in the audience. 
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Do you feel you have adequate representation? 


YeSe 
In our camp we have a plan. 
What is that? 


There are 50 men in my camp. We have divided ourselves into ten groups 
of five men each, each section appoints a leader; then, if there are any 
complaints, the men go first to their section leader who will take the 
complaint to the camp manager, if necessary. 

Well, that's very interesting, indeed. How does your plan work? 

It is working very mekiy good. 

Are you men married? 

Yes. 


What percent of the workers in your camps are married? 


About 10%, I think. 


About 5% in my camp, I think. 


What do your families think about your being away from home for § years? 
When I first came, my wife was quite angry, but now that I have been 
here for awhile, she understands that we need money to buy improvements 
on our farm. I am sending kame money home every month. 

At first we felt a little bit homesick, but now we don't feel so very 
homesick anymore. We can communicate very easily, it takes only one 
week for round trip airmail to Japan; so we are able to send letters 
and photographs back and forth very quickly. 

How much money have you saved so far? 

Well, I've only been here one month. 

I have been here about six months. I am sending home about $50 a month, 
I am also saving $25 a month in a special group saving program that we 
have set up. 

How much are you paying toward your transportation? 


About $10 a month. 


You have been very quiet, Mr. Hidaka, how about yourself, where are 
you from? 


From Kyushu, Okinawa, I have been in thas this country for three and 
a half years. 


I thought this program only began last year? 
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I was in the United States before as a visiting farmer for three years; 
now, I am here as a contract worker. I am working as the overseer of 
a camp near Oxnard. 


Are there any problems associated with the Japanese Program as far as 
you are concerned? 


There are no problems. It is a wonderful thing that the United States 
is doing to permit us to come in and work, and make good wages and 
obsefve your American life. The United States is a very beautiful 
country, and we will always remember it. We will always remember many 
things that we have learned here; we will always remember how hard all 
you Americans work. 


Well, those are very kind words. Do you other men have anything you 
would like to say? What do you plan to do when you return to Japan? 


I am a farmer, and I will continue to manage my farm. I intend to buy 
some additional land. During the six months I have spent in California, 
I have gained much valuable experience and learned many valuable things. 
I have leamned how important it is to use machinery, so, this is one 

of the things I will do when I return to my farm; I will buy some farm 
implements. 


I alwo am a farmer, so I will return to my farm to. So long as I am here 
I want to be friends with American farmers; I know how farmers think, so 
I am sure we can get along well together. 


I have two and a half acres of vegetables, and two cows on my farm in 
Okinawa; I will go back to my farm and try to improve it. 


Is there anything else that you men would care to say? 

No. 

Well, then, than you very much for coming down here today your testimony 
has been very helpful and very interesting; thank you again, Now, we are 
going to have to move very rapidly because we must recess at 5 o'clock. 
Father Coffield, did you wish to make a statment? 


Yes. 


Very well, will you identify yourself, please? 


I am Father iegk John Coffield of the Dolores Parish, Los Angeles. I 

am speaking on behalf of the Catholic Council on the Spanish Speaking, of 
which I am a member of the board. The Catholic Council on the Spanish 
Speaking is an agency of the Catholic Welfare Council, 


Do you want to begin by making a brief statement? 


I will just say that, like Father McDonnell of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, we of the Catholic Welfare Council have been keeping an 
interested eye on the Bracero Program for some time. We know, whereof, 

we speak when we say that the braceros have trouble with wages and working 
and living conditions. As far as the Japanese Program is concerned, I 
will just say at this point that I hope the Japanese can avoid, somehow, 


the problems that have gone along with the Bracero Program; I think, perhaps, 


they can if they are allowed to become citizens. 
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Do you agree with some of the other witnesses that we have heard today, 
that the Bracero Agreement is preferable to the Japanese Agreement? 

Yes, I would agree with that, but it is a rather Hobson's choice. Even 
the Bracero Agreement is sadly defieient, in that it provides for no 
really vocal representation for the workerse The Mexican Consuls simply 
can't be everywhere they are needed at the time they are needede The 
workers themselves are, in effect, voiceless, they have no way of 
bargainning over a table with their employers. Now, this brings up 
another point that has been mentioned repeatedly in the hearings today, 
and which I would like to say a word about. The farmers claim that 
they are not able to use domestics and, therefore, have no choice but to 
use foreign labor. Well now, of course, they can't get domestics; and 
the reason for that is mmrfmek basically this, they can't get domestics 
because they can't contact them and they can't contact them because the 
workers are not organized. If there were a hiring hall arrangement in 
agricultural labor rather than the present system, or rather, lack of 
system, in which its every worker for himself, I am sure you woudd find 
your so-called shortage of domestic workers would practically disappear. 


So then, you are claiming that braceros are displacing domestic workers 
who would like to have those jobs? 


Yes, and this introduces another point that I wanted to make at which 

I take exception to a #& good deal of the testimony that has been presented 
here todaye It has been claimed that all is sweetness and light and that 
everybody gets along together in these foreign labor programs. Well, 

Mr, Chairman, I can state positively on the basis of a great deal of 


personal observation, that there are tensions and very severe tensions 
between the braceros and the people whom they displace. There are bitter 
words between these two groups; there are even brawls and violence; I 

am very fearful of what could be the result if this same sort of thing 
accompanied the Japanese Program. I would hate to see such racial conflict 
and I am sure everyone in this room would hate to see it alsoe 


You speak of displacement of domestic workers, what do you mean by that? 
Do you have any evidence that such a thing takes place? 


Well, Mr. Hillings, I will give you just one example, I could give you 
many others but, this will serve. One day I happened to be in one of the 
Farm Labor offices in Southern California and a local farmer came in 

while I was there and began talking with the Farm Placement representative. 
This farmer said that he wasn't satisfied with the domestic workers that 
the Blacement Office had been sending him; he said he was firing all of 
them and he said that he wanted to replace them wx all with braceros. 


Did you report this to the proper authorities? 


The proper authority was sitting right there in # the office he was the 
one that this grower was talking to. 
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Will you give . 2 name of that farmer? 


I would prefer not to. 
Can you give me the name of that farm placement representative? 


I would prefer not to. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that I am not a 
compliance officer for the United States Department of Labor. 


Very well. Now, before we adjourn, I have been informed that Father 
McDonnell who testified earlier in the day, would like to be allowed 
an additional two or three minutes to amplify his testimony, is this 
correct, Father? 


Yes, if there is no objection. 
You may proceed. 


One of the points that I wish to make has to do with the point just 
mentioned by Father Coffield, that is, displacement of domestic workers 
by foreign workers. All I want to say is that this is no mysterious 
matter, it is not one that requires any detective work to prove;its 

very simple, indeed, to xa see that it is going on all the time, anyone 
can see it if he goes out into the field and opens his eyes. I would 
suggest, for example, that if you want some evidence of displacement 

you =# go up into the Salinas Valley during the lettuce harvesting seasone 
A few years ago, as anyone in that valley will be happy to tell you, 
lettuce packing was done in sheds by domestic workers; if you go up there 
now, you will find there are no more lettuce packing sheds, the packing 
is now all beming mmm done in the field. Who are the field workers? 

At least 75% of them in the Salinas Valley are Mexican-Nationals. 

What do you think has become of the domestic workers who used to work in 
the sheds? I would say, Mr. Chairman, that they have been displaced; I 
would also point out a further consequence of this displacement, the 

wage scale was a minimum of %1.25 an hour for the shed workers; the fiedd 
workers who are now doing the same type # of work receive 2& 75¢ or 80¢ 
per hour. What would you call this?, I would call it the depressing 

of wageSe 

Now, as far as the Japanese Program is concerned, I would simply 
observe to you that Japanese will be doing the same types of work as 
the braceros, and it follows that they will create@ the same types of 
displacement and lowering of wages; any statements to the contrary, Mr. 
Chairman, are only pious hopes I am very much afraid. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, the wonderful resourcefulness of Japanese workers is such that, 

I daresay we can look forward to accelerated displacement 
if the Japanese Program is expanded. 

Now, I would just like to make one final point, with your kind 
permissions fhis point has to do with the wages that the braderos receive. 
Tt is but one example of the type of abuse that can, and does go on 
under the program even while the letter of the law, as represented by the 
International Agreement is adheared to. The International Agreement states 


McDONNELL: r n k noved from a farm by the United States Department 

(con't. ) Labor i ndi®ions Of work are such that the men are not able to 
make enough money for normal living needs working 75% of the time at the 
going wagee This is an extremely imoortant provision, Mr. Chairman, 
because, in effect, it sets a minimum wage. What does that minimum wage 
work out to be? It turns upon the mmm concept of normal living needs, 
and what are normal living needs? They are specified in the contract 
itself; the amount required for subsistence is ma stated to be not more 
than $1.75 per day. In other words, Mr. Chairman, according to the 
internal provisions of the International Agreement itself, the only 
situation under which a Mexican-National has a legitmate grievance, 
that he is being under paidj the only conditions under which a national 
may legitimatally request that he be transferred from one grower to 
another; pr one crop to another; or one area to another; are conditions 
in = which he is making less than $1.75 a day. We submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that this leaves something to be desired as a concept of a fair wage. 

That is all I wanted to say. Thank you very much for your courtesy. 


Thank you, 

opportunity a 

additional imony, he may do so by sending it to me in the House Office 
Building in Washington, D.C. These hearing a will stand adjourned. 
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